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PURCHAS HIS Pi LGRIMES 


‘The Portugals it was who opened first the Windows of the World, 
To let it see itself.’ 
And thin lips curled 
At monsters eating meat; and blue eyes shot distrust 
To see the two swords, quaint and harmless, beaten 
Into looms, the rice-fields sold for men-of-war. 
Paths crossed, 
Men died, through lack of protocol. One’s flesh 
Was poison in the other’s nostrils. They all 
Did their best to be the devils they were called. 
The windows closed. 


Then from Hiroshima the windows shattered. 

In that small port a lamp 
Was hung. The pilgrims saw strange things. 
That children of the gods could fill a prison camp 
As well as sons of men. That blown-off foreign legs 
Might show no toe-less hoof. 

That burnt flesh smells the same. 


We peer into that dust, speechless and undressed, to glimpse the final 
proof 
That none of us are gods, thank God, that all of us are human, at 
the best. 


D. J. ENRIGHT. 


PORTRALT (OF THEY ARaaiSe) TA San 
HYPOCRITE 


Febrile soul, forever having to recall 
That all of what he writes is worse or better than the facts. 
He, whose tilted nostrils sicken at a smell 
That no one else detects, 
speaks for mankind. 


One treats of love, and yet he beats his wife. 

One hates the human race, yet gives his fees to waifs and strays, 

Poetry is passion—too many reservations break their shooting line, 

Who must remember not to give themselves away to editors or 
women— 

Who search a stony contract for their daily bread and wine. 


D. J. ENRIGHT. 


FIASCO 


The whisper of fear had suddenly breathed between us 
Laughed out into our ears until we lay 
Locked in its emptiness. 


The movement of our limbs was suddenly meaningless. 
I wanted to say ironically, 
What must you think of me ? 


And gazed on your unseeing scrutiny. 
You lay unspeaking, straining to re-create 
And find you out where you were gone from me. 


GEOFFREY STRICKLAND 


KIDS WRESTLING 


Coming home from school at evening 

Two kids wrestling 

Held a small crowd intense 

And shocked, since it was serious. 

Faces were flushed with hatred and in silence 
They swayed in a locked, precarious waltz, 


Broke free and threshed 

Sickeningly to gain another hold 

Before I left them passing by 

In tight adult indifference 

Jogged in the orbit of two worlds 

That quivered to dissolve, hardened into victory. 


GEOFFREY STRICKLAND 


REEP SAKE 


I search for a keepsake of the afternoon 
And of the holiday at home 

To put into the basket with 

Mushrooms, blackberries and hazel-nuts. 
I search for a charm which will not 

Cloy though or die through cherishing. 
Holding to it and remembering 

I shall want to have been as I was then 
Listening in the deep lane 

To a voice across the field, yet in the clear 
September afternoon distant and near, 
Pulling down blackberries out of the hedge. 


GEOFFREY STRICKLAND 
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DEAF AND DUMB 


They speak, who cannot speak, a private language 
Where face and fingers rhyme, 

Unwrapping from the wrist a coloured bandage 
Of semaphore and mime. 


They hear, who cannot hear, a soundless message 
Eloquent in the thumb; 

And though their lips are silent in a cage 

They are not dumb, 


But move in morse, unravelling the cypher 
Subtle in other hands; 
Then thumb and fingers radio the answer, 
Indicative as wands. 


The conversation swings from each to each 
Like a pendulum 
Until our ears are deaf to common speech 
And our mouths dumb. 
PETER APPLETON. 


MILI A Resa TRIE EasD 


And in this summer who’s a man of war ? 
Our windows show the downland flocks at graze, 
Survey the weather’s motion from afar; 


The clouds of June deploy, beyond the haze 
A trainer hums, a moth in idle flight, 
Up by a gap of blue another plays 


With dive and spiral at the game of fight, 
And fields unripe for harvest, starveling trees 
Alike are brought to richness by the light 


That flashes from it; distant, at their ease 
Some parachutists fall like thistledown, 
Glint as they dangle from their canopies, 
And form prismatic patterns of their own. 


J. E. M. Lucte-SMITH. 


eR S VV iv AG rt DOr, 


Buds notched along his fingers; 
Sap green in his veins; 

His clothing limp and dwindled, 
Blackened by countless rains. 


Slick winds have prised him open; 
The weeds twine and stray; 
A body left vacant, its owner 
Long since gone away. 
PETER FERGUSON 


BOMB SITE 31955 


The bombing left these stricken caves of brick 
Where dock and dandelion began to grow, 
Their little yellow suns making devastation quick 
With colour. But where are the mourners now ? 


Here, in this ruined cellar we dug for hours, 

And sweat ran in our eyes like tears. 
Remembering the moans of maimed, these flowers 
Perhaps, are mourning for those violent years. 


Now, only sunlight probes where his pain survived. 
Where is that man who has no need of light ? 

The flowers have won who had no need to fight. 
Would he have mourned if he had lived ? 


What of the vengeance sworn in a lonely dark ? 

Grass and weeds and flowers nod in the same wind. 

I stand among them wondering what the dead have found, 
And see the yellow wounds bleed where the living walk. 


Roy HOLLanp. 


SONNET IV, from a sequence 


Your metals, mixed and moulded in alloy, 

The body-centred grains are latticed fresh; 

To crack the structure now will not destroy; 
Unsmelt your deed, the pattern cools afresh. 
Cherish, shape matrix of your thoughts 

To breed the hard-cast crystal of the past, 

And see how couple-handed time consorts 

To tungsten-tip your lives with love that’s braced 
To cut the centre from regret, and trim 

A crop enduring as molybdenum. 

Then bear your child and call him rock; begin 
To build him grain by grain, and let the sun 
Prevail against the dark that cups him round. 

So let his warmth and breath your wifehood found. 


Roy HOLLAND. 


PROPHETS 


Let us remember their mistake is fatal 

Always who go shuffling, with eagle faces 

And beggars’ limbs, where sands permit no battle, 
Repay no labour, no leaf lives or dies, 

And behind them snows in winter close the passes. 


Proud of their ponderous silence let them drown 
Teased with what horrors dance behind their eyes: 

Let vultures mark with the true meed of malice 
Their last sad rambling words, their sleeping moans, 
And bring report of death to town and palace— 
What fantasies the unfriendly rocks wore down, 
How thick the sands drift on their bird-like bones. 


And let them not seek to dismay their king 
With prophecies of his own dishonoured grave; 
He rules the desert where their plans went wrong; 
Knows in what case of need it too may serve. 


G. J. WARNOCK. 


FA Cars 


This is an island where you suddenly wake 
Forgetful of yesterday; half dressed, 

Easy but unfamiliar, with unprepared 

Expression and idle walk, you find no post, 

No papers behind the door, the door not barred— 
And yet there is no uncertainty, no mistake. 


Outside on the tiled terrace, you find the place is 
High in the sun, facing the sea, and nothing 

Near in any direction. A faded green 

Hangs in the silence. Your own breathing 

Alone frets at the air. Long days have been 

A long dry summer for dry leaves and grasses. 


Then something moves; on the horizon 
Endlessly far, vaporous and feebly faring, 
Wavers a mist of sails; their load is reason, 
Nations, the age, some carry a saint or god, 
Some past and some to come—aspiring 
Vainly to form close ranks, lost and unlead. 


G. J. WARNOCK. 


THE GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


_ Bravery put his suitcase carefully on the ground and stared up the 
hill. He was certain this was the right place, but he had not expected 
to find the house in so lonely a position, pearl grey in the fading light 
of the sun, and built in a hollow on the side of the hill. Thick yellow 
grass grew and waved about it, like a lazy sea slurring softly about 
an isolated rock. There was no smoke from the chimney, and no 
sign of anyone, so he lit a cigarette and leant against the aged gate 
that led from the village road, drumming his fingers on the warped 
and rainwashed wooden bar. When he saw somebody, he decided, he 
would pick up his suitcase and carry on up the hill as though he had 
never stopped. 

After his varied and always shabby lodgings in London, the absence 
of visible life was gratifying, the emptiness was like a new dimension, 
the open sky and deserted hillside a new world to which he must 
adjust himself. 

The grass flowed down to his feet, and he could hear its sharp 
rustling and see the patterns made upon it by the diminishing light, 
grey bars of shadow that shifted from the crest to the road in the 
evening breeze. The house looked pale and fragile at this distance 
and Bravery’s enjoyment was enhanced by a certain sense of 
superiority, as he waited by the gate. It was almost as if the building 
could be picked up and crushed between the thumb and forefinger. 
He studied it carefully, noticing the startling rise of the hill behind 
it and the last glitter on the empty windows. Finally, someone emerged 
from the front door and went round to the side with what looked 
like a bowl in her hands. The raucous noise of hens drifted down 
towards him, and he picked up his suitcase and began to walk up the 
hill. 

Pausing at the front door he barely had time to reach out for the 
knocker when Lindsay stepped across the threshold thrusting out his 
hand. He had seen Bravery at the bottom of the hill. A smile still 
played about his lips, secretive and faintly triumphant. 

“ Hullo, Mike,” said Lindsay, “ Glad you could make it. Did you 
have any trouble getting here ?” He turned his large eyes fully upon 
him as he picked up the suitcase. 

“ Well, you’re pretty lonely up here,” said Bravery, as he stepped 
into the hall, “ but as there’s nothing else in sight this could only be 
the place.” 

“Yes, they all say that. I’ll leave your suitcase by the hat-stand, 
and we’ll have a sherry before dinner—it should be ready in an hour.” 
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“Does it have to be sherry ? ” tie 

Lindsay laughed with unnecessary violence and ushered him into 
the sitting-room. 

“ Still the same old Bravery, eh? Have a whisky then.” He 
poured out the drinks and they sat on a low seat below a window that 
faced directly down the hill. 

“ How’s University, anyway ?” he asked after a slight pause, as 
they lowered their glasses. 

“ Fair, I suppose. Too many people though.” 

“ Really,” Lindsay said vaguely, “ how many would you say ? ” 

“J don’t know. There just seems to be a lot of them about.” 

“Youll find it a change up here then.” And Lindsay uttered the 
same rather abrupt and bellowing laugh. He fell silent and gazed 
out of the window, slowly turning his glass in his large square hands. 
He was glad that Bravery had come, but he could do little more than 
acknowledge his presence in the room, barely noticing the things he 
said or the clothes he wore, and conscious that they would become 
even less distinct as the evening wore on. Quietly, but conveying to 
Bravery a sense of effort, as of materials gathered to assemble the 
remark, he said: 

“Yes, we are very quiet up here.” 

“ But I thought you said something about ‘all,’ as I came in.” 

“Did I say that ?” He looked as though he were about to laugh, 
but concluded by saying, “ Well, you know, the people we have here.” 
He spoke slowly, almost fumbling for the words, as though their 
infrequent visitors were persons of whom he could give no satisfactory 
account, an inability that puzzled him but over which he felt no regret. 

“Have another whisky,” he said, getting up suddenly and striding 
across to the sideboard. He was anxious to accommodate his guest, 
but as he poured out the drinks he could not even remember whether 
Bravery had accepted his offer or not. 

“Tl have to drink this one pretty quickly,” he said, “and then 
go upstairs and change. Anna will be out of the kitchen in a moment, 
and mother and father should be home in half-an-hour. They don’t 
like me to eat like this, you know.” He glanced down at his dirt- 
covered blue jeans and his heavy shoes, clotted with red loam. 

“'Who’s Anna ? ” 

““ She’s my sister, didn’t you know ? ” 

“T had no idea ! ” 

“Tl send her in then, you should like her.” 

“Why ?” Bravery smiled, and threw the remark out like a 
challenge. 

“ She’s very nice—people always like her.” 

“Has she any boy-friends ? ” 

“T don’t know. I don’t think so.” 

Bravery smiled again and relaxed on the window-seat. ‘“ How odd.” 

“Very sensible.” 

“ Alright, you old puritan.” Bravery laughed, “ You may go now.” 
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Lindsay stared at him for a second and then placed his glass on 
the sideboard. “ See you at dinner then,” he said, and walked out of 
the room. 

Bravery lit a cigarette and walked over to the empty fireplace. The 
room was large and low-ceilinged, and he shivered slightly at the 
freshening breeze from the open window. He still retained his 
initial pleasure at the sight of the house, but he was aware if its 
being diluted with different elements. The empty room was oppressive 
and slightly chill, sparsely furnished, with a small table in the middle, 
and a radiogram and sideboard standing together along one wall. 
Two armchairs stood before the fireplace, and Bravery seated himself 
in one, turning his back upon the open window and the noise of the 
fluttering curtains. Between the sudden gusts of the breeze he could 
hear the small sound of his burning cigarette and he sat tensely in 
the chair until a door slammed somewhere at the back of the house, 
and he began to examine the changes in his original feeling. He had 
laughed as Lindsay left the room, and yet he had been responsible for 
his departure, had dismissed him with the same ease with which he 
could perhaps recall him. It gave him a mild sense of power and also 
of committal, as if the control he had assumed in their conversation 
made it necessary for him to behave with deliberate self-consciousness, 
commenting in a singular and prominent way upon anything that 
might be said or done for the rest of his short visit. It was not just 
that Lindsay had been polite, he considered, and had deferred to his 
guest ; it seemed more likely that he was compelling Bravery to under- 
take the tasks that he did not care about himself. Bravery smiled at 
the idea, and at the same time was uneasy when he thought of what 
might be involved. He sat quietly in the chair and the breeze 
strengthened into a wind as the sun went down and the room became 
dark. There were no sounds from the other people in the house, but 
as Bravery crushed his cigarette into an ashtray, the light went on 
and a young girl stepped into the room. 

“* Mike Bravery ?” she said. “I’m Anna—Roger’s sister ?” She 
had short black hair, with blue-grey eyes and a straight nose, and she 
moved easily across the room to the window. 

“ Roger’s told me a lot about you,” she continued as she closed it 
and drew the curtains. “I’m very glad to see you here.” 

She sat down before the fireplace and a brief silence fell. 

“It’s a very lonely place, isn’t it ?’’ Bravery said with the awkward 
inflection of one who knows he is repeating himself. 

“Very. I think the grass is so fine, though. It looks at times as 
if you could launch a boat and row away across it. We might be an 
island.” 

After the dirty stone of Paddington, Bravery resented the image. 

“ Ah, no, it’s grass,” he said. are 

“I know, you don’t have to prove anything to me,” she said lightly. 
“ Proof isn’t that important, so if I think it’s water then it is water and 
we are an island.” 
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“ Alright, if you say so.” : 

She got up and went over to the sideboard to pour herself a drink, 
heavy in her walk and yet graceful, holding her hands before her 
with the palms together at her waist. She was wearing a white angora 
sweater with a plain black skirt. 

“And how long will you stay for ?” she resumed as she returned 
to her place. 

“ Not as long as Roger would like, I suppose.” He saw her staring 
at him over the glass with her large round eyes that took hold, firmly 
but delicately, of whatever lay before them. “ Let’s say just for the 
week-end,” he concluded. 

“ Of course, you are at University, aren’t you ?” 

ce Yes.” 

“* And where did you meet Roger ? ” 

“JT thought you’d know. We met at school, and kept in touch all 
the time I was in the Army.” 

“‘T probably did know really, but it’s nicer to hear people say these 
things themselves.” She leant forward in her chair and smiled up at 
him. ‘“ You don’t mind my asking, do you ?” 

“No.” He smiled in return and suddenly they were both laughing. 

“Let me get you a drink,” she said, as Bravery relaxed in his chair 
and felt for his cigarette case. “ Dinner will be ready soon.” 

She poured the drinks with smooth competence and walked quickly 
back across the room, while he admired her slender, graceful legs and 
the ease with which they carried her body. 

“TI think I can hear a car,” he said. 

“That'll be mother and father. I’d better pour out a drink for 
them.” Bravery heard the comfortable sound of wheels on gravel, 
and a moment or two later, Mr, and Mrs. Lindsay came into the 
room. 

“Mike Bravery ?” asked Mrs. Lindsay. “ We are very glad to 
have you with us. I do hope Anna has been looking after you.” 

Mr. Lindsay came forward and shook his hand. “I’m pleased to 
meet you.” He glanced at Bravery with a remote interest that was 
rapidly satisfied. “ Have a nice time while you’re here, won’t you.” 

Anna went back into the kitchen and in the brief embarrassed 
pause that always ensues among the newly acquainted Mrs. Lindsay 
suggested that they all go into the dining-room. “ Dinner must be 
ready now,” she said with a smile. She always seemed to say things 
with a smile, so that her words were embedded in the transparent 
element of her fragile humour, deterring anyone from making too 
close a reply. 

The soup and the first course were taken in silence. They raised 
and lowered their spoons, or crumbled fragments of bread with the 
impersonal detachment of nibbling fishes, each indifferent to its neigh- 
bours. The light flowed over them from a dim lamp set in the ceiling, 
and they might all have been sitting at the bottom of a tank. It only 
needed plants to emerge through the floor to convince Bravery that 
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they were existing in a new element, cold and with unfamiliar ways 
of communication, deadening sound altogether. If he were to open his 
mouth he would drown. 

They began upon the third course, and it was with a sense of 
the incongruous that Bravery heard Mr. Lindsay’s voice coming to 
him from the other side of the table. The water receded and they 
were left dry and gasping. 
eau aren’t you, Mike?” The voice sounded unnaturally 
oud. 

ce Yes.”’ 

“ And how’s the work going ?” 

They all looked at Bravery, who slowly lowered his spoon. 

“ Quite well, I suppose, but I’ve had no exams. yet.” 

“T always wondered if Roger would get to London or somewhere, 
but he never seemed to want to.” Mr. Lindsay lowered his spoon 
carefully and stared vaguely at the row of plum stones on his empty 
plate. 

“They can’t give me anything I haven’t already got,” Roger 
laughed. “I’m alright as far as I can see.” 

Bravery felt again the demand that he should comment, that he 
should raise the conversation to a level where they could all see its 
worth and withdraw. 

““ But there doesn’t seem to be much here,” he replied awkwardly ; 
“T mean what happens, whoever comes here ? ” 

“You’ve come here,”’ said Anna. 

* I’m not people.” 

“You're people to me.” 

“IT don’t think you know what I mean.” 

“TI think she does, Mike,’ Mrs. Lindsay said, in her cool clear 
voice. ‘‘ We like to make a big thing out of our visitors. It’s a family 
joke, if you like.” 

“Am I funny then,” Bravery laughed. Nobody answered him for 
a moment, and then Roger said, “ Behind this house there’s nothing 
except the grass and an odd stream for miles.’”’ The only two farm- 
houses are in ruins. We’ll go and see them sometime if you like.” He 
stared up at Bravery as he finished, a faint light dying out of his 
large eyes. He pushed his plate away from him and drank some 
water, sitting restlessly on the edge of his chair. 

Mr. Lindsay looked up from his plum stones and snorted with 
laughter : “So there you are—he doesn’t want to go anywhere. Do 
you blame him?” Bravery was about to reply when he went on, 
“ He’s got a pile of books in his bedroom—none of which mean a 
thing to me—and he says he’ll read them sometime, so that’ll have to 
do, won’t it.” He stopped and stared rather blankly across the table. 
He always spoke in the same empty tone without the familiar inflec- 
tions that indicate interest or indifference, as though speech were a 
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knack that one acquired, like opening a bottle of champagne or mend- 
ing an electric light fuse, only to be demonstrated, as a minor but 
useful skill, when the occasion demanded it. : 

Mrs. Lindsay smiled and pushed back her chair. “ Well, if we've 
all finished, I think we might go into the sitting room. Til go and 
make some coffee.” 

Bravery sat in an arm-chair in front of the empty fireplace once 
more and Anna squatted on the floor by the window-seat, her hands 
folded in her lap and her legs carefully crossed. 

“T think we might have some records on, some Stravinsky,” Roger 
said. “Do you like Stravinsky ?” Bravery looked up in surprise, 
but without waiting for a reply Roger crossed the room to a radiogram 
and put on The Rite of Spring. The opening bars throbbed nervously 
into the room, and Roger returned to lean against the mantlepiece, 
staring from one to the other with a grave, calm face. Mr. Lindsay 
lolled half asleep in the other armchair, and Bravery found himself 
stifling a desire to snatch the record from the turn-table and break 
it across his knee. They were all silent, and with the exception of 
Roger, nobody appeared to be listening. The music rose and fell with 
an ugly, emphatic rhythm, jarring and restless, in which Bravery 
heard the beating of unseen, naked feet, and the tense movements of 
half-clothed dancing bodies. He was saturated with the flood of rising 
and falling sound and he glanced across the room to where Anna sat 
quietly on the floor. She caught his eye and smiled up at him, 
shaking her head slowly and raising her eyebrows, as though admitting 
her inability to cross over to the instrument and turn off the music. 
It stopped suddenly and as Roger sighed deeply and went over to the 
radiogram, Bravery realised that he did not possess the final movement, 
and he sat in his chair half relieved and half conscious of a bitter 
frustration, as though cheated of a gratifying but horrible revelation. 

Standing by the radiogram Roger said, “ We'll have Petrushka 
next. Do you know it Mike ? The ballet where the puppets are given 
human life. I like it very much.” 

Bravery said nothing, and as the high, thin note of a trumpet echoed 
into the room Mrs. Lindsay entered with a tray of coffee, as though 
she had been waiting for her cue. 

“ Ah, Petrushka,” she said, and set the coffee on the small table in 
the middle of the room. 

“Do you like it, Mike ? ” she continued, as they were all seated 
once more, gently stirring their cups. 

“No, I don’t think I do.” 

“ How old-fashioned you are,” she laughed. 

Bravery stared at her coldly before replying, but she appeared not 
to notice. “It’s nothing to do with being old-fashioned, I just find 
it unpleasant music.” 

“Unpleasant,” Mr. Lindsay interjected, “it’s jolly good. Listen 
to that trumpet.” They paused for a moment and listened to the 
high, bloodless note. Bravery felt it, cold and metallic, like a knife. 
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“Ugly little man,” he said, “ how dare he laugh at us like that.” 

“Oh, poor Stravinsky,” Mrs. Lindsay replied, “ you’ve no right to 
talk about him like that.” Her laughter floated into the room, like a 
bubble, light and irridescent, and vanished softly into the air. 

“No, you haven’t,” Anna said gravely from the floor. They sat in 
silence while the music continued. 

Bravery leaned back in his chair and stared at the low ceiling. The 
lamp hung down between the two heavy oak beams, and the shade was 
designed like a medieval map, with the winds portrayed as faces blow- 
ing across the known world, and strange monsters lurking in the seas 
beyond. He could see, as he stared at the lightshade, that the design 
of the map was badly done ; the monsters’ faces were half a smile and 
half a grimace, as though the artist himself was uncertain as to what 
they were supposed to be. Bravery gazed at the crude ink design, and 
the ludicrous prancing dragons, then lowered his eyes and stared into 
the fireplace. Broken recollections of the evening lay across his brain 
—Mrs. Lindsay’s smile, Mr. Lindsay’s remarks at the dinner table and 
the expression on Roger’s face as he put on the record. He sought 
for the image that would reproduce their life, for as long as people 
remained components of an image of conduct, they did not exist in 
their own right and could make no claim upon him. But they remained 
three petrified figures that somehow stood outside the range of his 
consciousness, to him cold and obdurate, a threat to his inner sanctity. 
He was not used to making moral distinctions in conversation, indeed 
of passing a moral judgment at all when it was likely to concern the 
persons immediately around him. Certain that Roger had earlier 
placed a part of his life in his hands for him to do as he liked with 
for a time, he was not adequate to the responsibility that went with it, 
and he was baffled by what he regarded as Roger’s withdrawal to the 
position of a silent spectator. Bravery was sure, in his own mind, that 
he was a very moral person: his sympathies, he was sure, were 
infallible, and only now was it thrust upon him that his beautiful 
abstract of nature was in some way wrong, that it perhaps never 
- touched anything that lay outside himself. He chose to conceal the 
fact that he found any sort of demand upon his sympathy an 
embarrassment, and the limits of his mind, when they showed them- 
selves in conversation, were tinged with an ugly contempt. 

He felt a movement behind his chair and Anna leant her arms on 
the high back. “ For heaven’s sake don’t look so serious. Is the music 
so bad 2?” 

‘IT was hardly listening to it as a matter of fact. Thinking, you 
know.” 

“You must be tired, Mike,” Mrs. Lindsay said, “ you’ve had a 
long journey—all the way from London to Manchester and then out 
here. In fact I think we might all go to bed.” She rose and they 
all gathered round, while she paused briefly and smiled at each one. 
“ Good night,” she said. She kissed Anna on the cheek and left the 
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Roger tapped Bravery on the shoulder. “ Come along and Ill show 
you to your room.” They went up stairs, and he opened a door at 
the end of a narrow passage. “Here you are, quiet and comfortable. 
Bravery stepped into the room and Roger went out, closing the door 
behind him. 

Bravery sat on the edge of the bed and slowly drew off his jacket 
and undid his tie. A wardrobe confronted him at one end of the 
room, faced with a large mirror. He could not avoid his own reflection, 
but the cold glass had the effect of neutralising the room, of making 
it a place where one could enter and sleep and then leave, but do 
nothing else. Bravery got up and opened the door so that the mirror 
swung back out of sight. An old naval sword stood in one corner and 
there was a small table beside the bed with half-a-dozen periodicals 
lying on top of it. He finished undressing and clambered into bed, 
and after glancing through one of the magazines turned out the light. 


II. 


“You make fire lighting look very interesting,’ Bravery said as 
he entered the kitchen the following morning. He lit a cigarette and 
leaned wearily against the doorpost as Roger crouched intently before 
the Ideal boiler. There was a small pile of wood and lumps of 
anthracite spread tidily on a paper beside him. 

“There’s a knack,” Roger replied, “ you might even call it a craft.” 
He picked up one of the pieces of dry white wood and snapped it 
cleanly across his knee. 

“Don’t you ever have to light fires ? ” He looked up at Bravery, 
his eyes bright and alert. 


“No, mine are always gas, and in any case I see this as women’s 
work.” 


“Not on your life, Anna just does the cooking and mother never 
gets up before twelve.” 

“What about your father ? ” 

“Oh, he goes into Bury at eight every morning, he’s got his 
surgery there.” 

Roger broke some more wood and began to lay the pieces deftly 
in the grate. 

“ Doesn’t he find it a long journey ? ” Bravery asked with a sense 
of pointlessness. He felt that Roger was not at all interested in 
anything he said, but he felt impelled to maintain a flow of questions. 

“ Apparently not. And in any case it was his own idea to come 
here in the first place. He came home one night about seven years 
ago, and said ‘We're not going to live here any more, there’s a 


place going cheap above Holcombe Brook and I’m going to buy it.’ 
So he did.” 
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Roger applied a match to the fire, and rocked back on his heels, 
resting his hand on Bravery’s shoulder. 

“There you are,” he said triumphantly, “it’s going. No trouble 
at all, just a question of knowing where to lay your wood.” He waited 
till the flame had fairly caught, and then began to clear up the remains 
of the coal and paper. Bravery knelt in front of the boiler, watching 
the flame leap and dance behind the mica windows, and feeling and 
looking like a young acolyte attending a sacrifice. 

“What made him suddenly want to leave Bury ? ” he asked, won- 
dering if Roger would bother to reply. 

“Oh, he was always moaning about being shut up in towns, and so 
he made the break while he thought he had the chance. He’s never 
said a word about this house, though, all the time we’ve been here.” 
He spoke lightly and airily, washing his hands at the sink and drying 
them briskly on the roller towel. 

“Very cheerful this morning aren’t you?” Bravery asked smiling. 

Roger turned and stared at him, regarding him quietly for a 
moment before replying. “Perhaps. I’m always like this. Never 
noticed anything different ! ” He had a habit of implying one thing 
with his glance, and another with his voice, that Bravery found 
slightly irritating. 

“ Anyway, give me a Cigarette,” he continued, coming over to the 
stove and glancing critically at the flame, “‘ and we’ll go outside for a 
moment. Anna will get our breakfast when she’s fed the hens.” He 
opened the kitchen door and the warm sunlight flooded into the room. 
Bravery paused, shielding his eyes from the glare. As he became 
accustomed to it he saw Anna standing in the poultry run, with the 
hens surging and clucking round her feet. He saw her through the 
light, the edges of the beam supplying a framework for the movement 
of her body as she slowly swung her arm, scattering the corn over 
the heads of the petulant birds. Roger had already gone outside, and 
as Bravery still lingered in the kitchen the light concealed him, and 
he was able to study Anna impartially, without fear of being observed. 
The hill rose steeply behind her, and the hem of her skirt swung 
in time to her action. Bravery watched the light shining on her 
forearm, and its movement, as she fed the birds, seemed to draw a 
curtain across his mind, effacing his impressions of the previous even- 
ing. He stepped across the threshold and Anna glanced up, haif 
startled at his sudden but casual appearance from the darkness of the 
kitchen. 

“7’ll have your breakfast ready in ten minutes,” she called, scatter- 
ing the remaining contents of the bowl, “so you can both go back 
inside.” Bravery had barely noticed that Roger was standing beside 
him. 

After breakfast, when Anna had left the dining room to wash 
the dishes, Roger said, “ We’re going to whitewash the walls of the 
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house today—mother thinks its a good idea. Do you want to give a 
hand ?” Bravery nodded and blew out a cloud of cigarette smoke. 


“ Good. We'll begin at the front then. I’ve got the ladders and 
things out at the back, so I’ll get them while you finish your 
cigarette.” He hurried out of the room while Bravery leant intently 
over the table, gazing at the pattern of the cloth. It was as though 
the ray of light sweeping through the kitchen door had illuminated his 
whole body, infusing into it an unusual warmth, and bringing into 
life new feelings, new plays of his muscles almost. At the same time 
it had induced a slight weariness, a heaviness about the eyes, that he 
sought to dispel with coffee and a cigarette. He got up from the table 
and hardly felt responsible for the actions that carried him to the door, 
and depression flowed quietly over him as he made his way along the 
passage to the front. 


“T’m ready,” Roger called from outside, “let’s get started.” He 
had placed two ladders side by side against the wall, and Bravery 
picked up a brush and a bucket of whitewash and climbed to the top 
of the first one. He hung the bucket on a nail that stuck out below 
the eaves, and dipping the brush in the bucket he made a slow broad 
streak across the wall in front of him. Sheltered by the eaves and 
seen at this distance, the wall had lost its pearl grey colour, its tex- 
ture of smooth translucence, and was instead a dull, grimy colour, 
almost black, throwing up the streak of whitewash into vivid contrast. 
Spiders had emerged as if from nowhere, and were scurrying about 
the cracks in the stone. Bravery swept them off the wall in a quick, 
disgusted movement, leaving a large ungainly smear of whitewash. 
Out of the corner of his eye, he saw Roger working with swift, com- 
petent movements, intent and absorbed in his task. Bravery dipped 
his brush in the bucket with a negligent gesture, applying the white- 
wash clumsily to the rough stone. 


Perched on the ladder, thirty feet above the ground and with the 
wind plucking at his shirt, he was aware only of the harsh texture of 
the wall, and he rubbed his palm surreptitiously along its gritty surface, 
grateful for its unequivocal solidity. The transition from his vision of 
Anna to his fumbling efforts with the whitewash was too sudden for 
the conventional pace of his mind, accustomed to establishing a logical 
pattern among separate events. 


An hour later he hardly heard Anna’s voice, but he turned carefully 
on the ladder to see her standing below with a tray of coffee. 


“Come on down,” Roger said, “ we'll knock off for a while.” 
Bravery paused for a moment, hearing the breeze rustling and snap- 
ping along the wall, then he climbed down and joined Roger at the 
foot of the ladder. 


“‘ Not bad,” Roger said, as they squatted on the front door step, 
“That ought to be finished in a week.” Bravery nodded and blew 
carefully at the crinkling skin that had formed on the surface of the 
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coffee. He gripped the saucer tensely, and waited till Anna had 
departed inside with the tray before he spoke. 

“T’m not much good at it though.” 

“ That’s alright,” Roger replied gaily, “ you needn’t bother doing 
any more. Mother and I are going into town, so you can leave off for 
good. Unless you want to go on,” he concluded with a faint suggestion 
of mockery. Bravery looked at him and he smiled. 

“Anna will feed the cock—fierce bastard he is—and then she’ll 
probably just read, so you'll be alright.” He put his cup down on the 
step with a clatter, “‘ Well, I must go and change. Give me your cup 
and I’ll get them washed.” 

Half an hour later, when Roger and Mrs. Lindsay had left, Bravery 
went into the kitchen. 

“Had enough ? ” Anna asked. She was crouching by a cupboard 
filling a bowl with food for the cock. 

“Quite enough.” He sat on a corner of the table swinging his legs. 
“Ts it alright for you to feed this bird, by the way ? ” he asked. 

“Oh, yes. He’s never given me any trouble before, though he’s a 
bit aggressive.” 

“Okay.” He watched her go out of the door and cross over to a 
small separate enclosure at one side of the poultry run. As she closed 
the wire gate behind her, the cock appeared from behind its hutch and 
stopped, regarding her intently. He stood poised and erect in the 
sunlight, with the red and green of his feathers shimmering, and his 
black tail curving gracefully like a scythe blade. As Anna walked 
towards him he suddenly spread his wings and rushed at her with a 
savage, leaping movement, his long claws extended and held out 
before him, crowing loud and shrill. Anna started back and dropped 
the bowl as the bird stopped in a flurry of dust at her feet, striking out 
at her legs and leaping for her face. Bravery jumped from the table 
and ran to the enclosure, leaping the fence and kicking out viciously 
at the enraged but triumphant cock. Its white legs lashed at him 
wickedly, the sun glittering occasionally on the smooth shining skin, 
but he drove it towards the hutch and finally slammed the trapdoor 
behind it. 

Anna was sitting on the ground, staring at her right leg and at 
the blood running swiftly from a long deep gash. Bravery knelt down 
in front of her, taking both her ankles in his hands. She looked up at 
him tears forming at the corners of her eyes, and he glanced down, 
watching the blood trickling over his left palm and across his wrist. 
He pulled a handkerchief out of his pocket and knotted it carefully 
round the wound. 

“Can you walk alright ? ” he asked in a neutral voice. There was 
an intense silence after the violent crowing of the cock, and his tone 
was unnaturally low. Anna nodded, and he leant forward placing 
his arm around her waist to help her up. She stood beside him, 
swaying slightly, and his hold around her waist tightened. A muted, 
but angry crow came from the imprisoned bird, and Anna smiled. 
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‘Don’t fall, will you ? ” Bravery asked in the same tone. She shook 
her head in silence, and he took her in both his arms kissing her softly, 
feeling her lips parted under his and the quick heaving of her breast. 
She gazed at him as he withdrew, and together they walked silently 
towards the house, 


III 


That night, after dinner, they all sat once more in the sitting room. 
There were no books and no pictures on the walls, and Mr. Lindsay 
made straight for the armchair he had occupied the night before, 
lapsing into a doze almost before the others were fairly seated. Roger 
stood before the fireplace, shifting indecisively from foot to foot, with 
his hands clasped behind him. 

“Music ?” he asked quietly in his familiar tone of muted 
indifference. His bright, concentrated air of the morning had left 
him, and he loomed in the bare room, graceless and cumbersome on 
the hearth rug. Anna considered him briefly from the window seat, 
and Bravery was aware of her sturdy figure beside him. 

“ Not Stravinsky, if you don’t mind.” 

“Oh.” Roger sat down carefully in the remaining armchair. 
“ Alright then, we won’t bother.” He folded his hands on his knees 
and stared out, past Bravery and Anna, through the open window 
behind them at the soft glow of the fading sun, vanishing somewhere 
below the village road. There was nothing for him to do until he lit 
the fire tomorrow morning and began the whitewashing ; he felt the 
slow, silent passage of time as so many hours squeezed through the 
room and the bedrooms upstairs, and he remembered with a sudden 
spurt of pleasure how he had once taken a pickaxe and spent an after- 
noon working away at the top of a disused quarry nearby. Scrambling 
above a sixty foot drop, he had picked away at the rock wall, watching 
the stones crash down beneath, and wincing with joy at the crashing 
noise and the clouds of drifting yellowish dust. The sound of stone 
breaking and grinding on stone gave him a sense of peculiar fulfilment, 
as though there were something fitting about the leisurely fall of the 
sandstone boulders and the violence of their impact. After each 
crash he would renew his onslaught on the rock, smiling to himself and 
sweating profusely, his tongue coated with the gritty dust. Confronted 
by the impassive wall of the house as he returned from the quarry, 
he saw that it was made of the same stone and this he found oddly 
pleasing. 

It had been his idea that the house should be whitewashed, and he 
had applied himself to the task with loving care, in a spirit almost of 
recompense. 

The door of the sitting room opened with a bang and Mrs. Lindsay 
entered with a tray of coffee cups. She smiled at them all and closed 
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the door deftly behind her in a way that Bravery found impressive. 
He acknowledged the family’s competence in physical activity, but 
half resented that they should display it as an acquired skill. 


“And how’s your leg, Anna?” asked Mrs. Lindsay as she set 
the tray down on the small table. She did not wait for a reply but 
went across the room to draw the curtains, as though she could not 
tolerate conversation until they were all sealed off from the orange 
glow of the sun. The room appeared larger when she had finished and 
slightly cold. 

“TI really think we ought to have that cockerel destroyed,” she 
resumed, handing each of them a cup, “ it’s a most unpleasant bird.” 
Bravery half smiled when he remembered the shining, curling tail and 
the angry, red crest. Anna caught his eye and nudged him. “ Oh, he 
just felt like that this morning, he’s alright really. Anyway he’s a 
beautiful creature, you can’t just destroy him for nothing.” 

“You never know, he might do it again and really hurt you.” Mrs. 
Lindsay seemed determined to focus their attention on the bird, and 
it was with a slight sense of constraint that Bravery said “ Well, feed 
him from outside the enclosure, and you need hardly ever go in then.” 

“Tut, that’s rather an unchivalrous remark, Mike,” Mrs. Lindsay 
continued, “‘ you forget Anna has to cope with the creature and not 
you.” 

“ T should think any woman would be pleased to feed him,” Bravery 
replied, smiling. 

“Well, how very peculiar. This isn’t one of your stories, you 
know, where you can treat us women in that arrogant way.” She 
laughed, but Bravery disliked her reference to his writing. He had 
given up sometime ago, convinced that his stories were just accumu- 
lated gossip. Real life would be his concern in the future, he had 
decided. 

“The women in my stories weren’t really women.” 

“‘ What was wrong with them ? I thought they were alright.” 

“ They were just the same as men, and it ought to be different to 
talk to a woman, harder.” 

“But why should it ? We're just the same as you are, apart from 
the obvious differences, and they don’t count for such a lot.” She 
laughed again, showing all her teeth and clapping her hands together. 

“ Alright, if you insist,” Bravery answered rather shortly. 

“Of course I insist.” She was relentless, and he tried to close 
the subject by half apologising. 

“TJ haven’t met many, really, so probably I’m wrong.” 

“‘That’s better. And I might change my mind about the bird, if 
that’s the case.” 

Anna turned on the window-seat and looked squarely at him. “I 
didn’t know you wrote.” 
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“One or two things, but I’ve given up.” He spoke quietly and 
nodded at her, as though acknowledging that he knew she didn’t care 
about the stories, and that neither did he. 

“Why did you give up ?” Roger asked suddenly from the other 
side of the room. He had been sitting in a bored and restless silence, 
waiting until he felt it was necessary to speak. Bravery groaned 
inwardly at the prospect of having to enunciate from first principles. 

“T had too many other things to do,” he replied evasively. 

“Work, I suppose,” Roger said, with a note of envy in his voice. 
He was jealous of people who had something to do. He felt no 
desire to go to University himself, but he would welcome the prospect 
of work, of continuous and wholesale absorption. 

“‘T should imagine Mike prefers it up here, where there’s nothing 
to do,” Mr. Lindsay said. They all turned and looked at him, having 
almost forgotten that he was in the room. “I always prefer the 
country,” he continued, “never did like towns, so I got this place as 
soon as I had the chance.” He spoke so rarely, and with so little 
interest in what he was saying that they were silent for a moment, 
uncertain how to reply. Roger and Mrs. Lindsay stared at him, and 
Bravery felt Anna stiffen, although the expression on her face did not 
change. “I think Ill clear away the coffee things,’ Mrs. Lindsay 
said quietly. She got up and went silently out of the room. 

“They certainly drag out, these summer nights, don’t they,” Mr. 
Lindsay resumed, “ hardly feel like going to bed, but I suppose we’d 
better.” He got up and moved over to the sideboard, saying as he 
went, “Would anybody like a drink before they go? Nightcap, you 
know.” Bravery saw him pause for a moment with his hand resting 
on the cut-glass whisky decanter, half-turned towards them, and con- 
templating them with his large, empty eyes. The moment had passed 
as Mrs. Lindsay re-appeared from the kitchen. “ll join you,” she 
said. 

Mr. Lindsay handed round the drinks, and they sat nursing their 
glasses in their hands. 

““How’s your leg now, Anna ? ” Mrs. Lindsay asked. 

“Oh, it’s alright I think. It just throbs a little that’s all.” 

“We'll have a look at it tomorrow, and your father can give it a 
new dressing.” Mr. Lindsay turned to look at his daughter and an 
expression passed over his face like the shadow of a cloud over a 
pool, darkening the surface for a moment, but never touching it and 
leaving the water as still and vacant as before. 

“ Daddy’s very efficient,” Anna said, and Bravery felt that the 
remark was intended for him alone, charged with everything to which 
she had been unable to give utterance throughout the evening. A 
brief silence fell while they slowly sipped, or twiddled the glasses in 
their fingers. Bravery glanced at the light-shade with its puffing, 
swollen-cheeked winds and half-smiling, large-eyed monsters, frollick- 
ing among the curling tendrils of exaggerated, overwrought waves. 
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“Do you like our lampshade, Mike ?” Mrs. Lindsay asked, “I 
think it’s rather quaint.” 

“T’m not quite sure what those monsters are supposed to be.” 

“ Nobody really knows—I’m sure you don’t, Mother,” said Anna. 

“Oh that’s where their knowledge ran out, that’s what they 
imagined it to be like.” 

“ But they just look absurd.” 

“ Well the whole idea is absurd to us, now.” 

“It’s only a modern imitation,” Bravery said. The smirking mon- 
sters bored him, and he placed his glass down on the table. They all 
said goodnight a few moments later and he went slowly to his room. 

Sitting on his bed with his jacket and tie on the chair beside him, 
he saw the old sword standing in the corner by the door. He went 
across and picked it up, and after some wrenching managed to with- 
draw it from the scabbard. The blade was flecked with rust 
but he could still see the pattern worked into the steel, and he saw his 
own face reflected by the light with an unnaturally high forehead and 
the mouth twisted down in an attitude of grotesque misery ; he turned 
the blade round watching the face expand and decrease, fascinated by 
the twitching mouth. Then he sat on the bed and stared at himself 
in the mirror, holding the sword out straight before him. He had 
always been attracted by swords and knives, for they seemed to him 
to end so completely in themselves, and when he held one in his 
hand, he felt himself the servant of a higher purpose, cold, isolated and 
self-sufficient. Running his thumb up and down the blade, he saw a 
movement in the mirror, and as he turned round Anna stepped softly 
into the room. 

“T hope you don’t mind my coming in,” she said, “ but I wanted 
to thank you properly for your kindness this morning. It was really 
very good of you.” 

“Not at all. Sit down. And do you still think this house is an 
island ?” he demanded accusingly. Anna laughed. “No, I don’t 

_ think I do. But I did say it is only if I think it is. I’m free to change 
my mind, you know.” She sat down on the bed and looked at him. 

“ Of course.” He still held the sword in his hand, and he lowered 
the point until it rested on his shoe. “Tell me whose sword this is.” 

“TI don’t know. My father’s had it for years, but he was never in 
the navy.” 

Bravery replaced the sword in the scabbard and put it back in the 
corner. 

“ You were very quiet tonight,” he said, sitting down beside her. 

““Not really, not like Roger, anyway.” She looked down at her 
hands. “I was listening to everything, and I hope mother doesn’t kill 
that bird.” 

“TI thought she was going to get really steamed up about it.” 

“You shouldn’t have smiled and said that. She’s much cleverer 


than we think.” 
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“She wasn’t very clever about that lampshade. Tawdry thing.” 

“ She likes that sort of stuff. You ought to see her own bedroom.” 

“Hm, to judge by the state of this room and the sitting room she 
must have every ornament in the house. That sitting room’s a dread- 
ful place.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is. She cleared everything out a couple of years 
ago and only left that lampshade. That’s why everybody notices it.” 

“ Everybody? ” 

“Yes. I daren’t think how many times I’ve heard people say 
the things about that shade that you did. And mother always answers 
them the same way. Just like with the Stravinsky, some people like 
him and some people don’t, but I don’t think mother really cares 
anyway.” 

“ So there’s really hardly anything to talk about at all.” 

“No.” Bravery looked up and saw that her gaze was turned fully 
upon him, and he saw his image reflected in the pupils, small and 
diminished in the soft blue iris. He took her hand in his and closed 
his finger and thumb around the slender wrist. 

“When do you go back ? ” she asked. 

“Tomorrow night I suppose.” 

“* Will you be sorry to leave ? ” 

“TI don’t know—there are times when I think I will, at other times 
I feel damn glad.” 

“What sort of a time is this ? ” 

“Neither. This is a different time.” He laughed and took hold of 
her other wrist. She shivered suddenly and the smile faded slowly 
from his face, leaving a dry tension about the eyes and mouth. He 
began to draw her slowly towards him, and all the time that had 
passed since he first saw her that morning flowed silently away between 
them, and she looked as he had seen her through the bright beam of 
light. 

“What do you want? What are you going to do?” she asked 
quietly. He pressed her down on the bed and kissed her, sliding his 
hands underneath her body. He felt the strong pressure of her thighs 
beneath him, and then he was aware only of the things he touched, 
first the silk of her underclothing, and then the softness of the skin 
at the small of her back. Her arms were tight around him, pulling 
him down upon her. His breath came quickly in a surge of joy 
and desire that he felt he could not bear, and for a second his brain 
was illuminated by the fear that he might fail her. But he could 
feel her hands pressing at his back and her tongue at his lips, until 
he was lost, cast out of his mind, alone and dazzling like one single 
bright star in the night. 

Anna could feel his breath at the base of her throat as he rested his 
head on her breast, and she ran her hands up and down his back, 
wondering what she would feel like when he was gone and she was 
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left alone. “My darling,” she murmured. After the first startling 
pain she had not wanted to let him go, as though his invisible presence 
inside her was like a protective charm that it would be dangerous to 
lose. Then she had relaxed and sighed, and smiled up at him, and 
he had seemed new to her, like someone she had noticed for the first 
time. She kissed him on the forehead and ruffled his hair. 

“ Shall I hate you? ” she asked. “ They tell me I’m supposed to.” 

“No I don’t think you will.” 

“ But what if it had gone wrong ? ” 

“Then it would have been a different sort of hate.” 

“T’m sure you're talking nonsense,” she said softly, and smiled at 
him again, sliding under him and hiding her face in his throat. 

“T wish you weren’t going tomorrow,” she continued in a muffled 
voice, “ will you come and see me? Often?” Bravery smiled and 
touched her face with the tips of his fingers. ‘‘ Yes, I’ll come and see 
you.” 

“And will you help me to feed the bird before you go ?” 

“Yes, I'll do that too.” 

“Thank you, darling.” She flushed and looked up at him. “ This 
seems to have happened very quickly.” 


“Not really.” 

“Aday 2< 

“A lifetime perhaps. Who knows, love?” He put his arms 
around her again and laughed. “This was our golden opportunity, 
something that never really is when you work it out.” 

“ Golden ! ” 

He switched the light on again, and they smiled as they saw them- 
selves in the mirror. ‘‘ Look,” he said, “ we fill this room.” 

“Don’t be so conceited!” Anna pulled on her sweater. “I must 
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O. 
° “Yes.” Bravery looked at his watch and saw that it was nearly 
midnight. He bent over her and kissed her eyes. “ Goodnight.” 

“ Goodnight.”” Anna walked to the door and turned with a grin. 
“T’ll see you later this morning.” 

“ Right ! ” 

Anna closed the door and Bravery undressed completely and got 
into bed. He turned out the light and almost immediately fell 
asleep. 

The following morning they all went out to watch the bird being 
fed. Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay and Roger stood outside the enclosure, 
while Anna and Bravery walked slowly inside. They had barely 
closed the gate behind them when the cock appeared from the side of 
the hutch and stood stock still in the sunlight as he had done the day 
before. He began to pick his way towards them, the curved tip of 
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his tail quivering, putting his legs down carefully on the hard dusty 
earth. He stopped in front of them and stared from one to the other, 
his eyes red and glowing like small coals. Anna glanced at Bravery 
and scattered a small handful of corn in front of her. Watched in 
complete silence, the bird rapidly pecked at the corn and then stared 
up at them again, regarding them with the same hot eyes. Anna 
scattered the rest of the corn and together she and Bravery walked 
back to the gate. The bird began to follow them, in its careful 
graceful fashion, and as they closed the gate it halted and stared up 
at the five of them on the other side of the wire ; then it turned and 
made its way back to the shade at the side of the hutch. 

Mrs, Lindsay turned to Anna and Bravery. “ Well I never! What 
is the matter with that creature? ” 

“ It looks as if you'll just have to let it live, mother,” Roger 
laughed. 

“Tf he’s going to behave like that, I suppose so. He certainly is 
very, very handsome. What have you two managed to do with him ? 
He doesn’t often get angry, but I’ve never seen him so quiet.” Anna 
took hold of Bravery’s arm, “We haven’t done anything to him. 
Perhaps he just knows we both think he’s beautiful.” 

““As soon as you are packed and ready Mike, I’ll run you down to 
the station,’ Mr. Lindsay interrupted. He stood with his hands in 
his pockets, blinking in the strong light of the sun. 

“Tm coming with him,” Anna said. “You don’t mind do you, 
mother ?” 

“No, my dear, you go if you want to.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Lindsay. Ill say goodbye to you now then if 
I may,” Bravery said. 

“Goodbye, Mike.” She held out her hand and smiled. “ Do come 
again.” 

“Tl help you pack,” Roger said. Bravery took Anna’s hand, and 
Mrs. Lindsay stared thoughtfully after them as they walked quickly 
back to the house.” BILL CarR 
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WHAT HOPE FOR CAMBRIDGE WRITING ?— 


a private view. 


From time to time one reads in Cambridge periodicals gloomy 
accounts of the lack of undergraduate literary talent. While it is 
good that a part at least of Cambridge is aware that such a lack is 
Important, it would be much better if writers were not only to 
complain that no writing of any standard exists but also to enquire 
why. 

No-one would pretend, despite the inflated poetic reputations that 
accompany a period of literary drought, that the present literary scene 
in England as a whole is very encouraging ; there is no apparent sense 
of purpose or of responsibility, however partisan or superficial, 
animating the factions of incoherent Neo-Romanticism on the one 
hand and glib, trivial escape into decorous myth on the other ; social 
realism, in all its old forms at least, is redundant, and though its earlier 
heroes reappear at intervals and are uncritically applauded for tech- 
niques that no longer apply, they have nothing to say. The sense 
that poetry was of some vital significance, even some bearing on 
events, disappeared with what we choose to call ‘victory.’ It is as 
if war had drained all our spiritual resources, leaving us only laconic 
evocations of past and insignificant personal experience, displayed 
with self-defeating, ironic detachment. ‘ The average modern poet,’ 
says Mr. G. S. Fraser, ‘ is agnostic, liberal, humane.’ Yes, good. But 
is he nothing more ? Is this to be enough? Sartre begins an essay 
entitled ‘Materialism and Revolution’ with the statement that 
“Young people of today are uneasy. They no longer recognize their 
right to be young. It is as though youth were not an age of life but 
a class phenomenon, an unduly prolonged childhood, a spell of 
irresponsibility accorded to the children of the well-to-do.” If this, 
for instance, is true, as I personally believe it to be, where is its 
expression in modern writing ? Because there exists in England no 
_such living tradition in tune with the mood of the day that can express 
that mood, must we simply avoid all emotion, all experience, and 
produce only decorative art ? 

There is no common tradition largely because there is no common 
purpose, but only fear and uncertainty, emotions that degenerate all 
too easily into hysteria as soon as they reach paper. Political idealism 
now, so far from providing a motive force, has become merely the 
screams of minorities against. If we believe that current literature can 
have any influence, however slight, on current modes of thought and 
feeling, we cannot rest content with writing that does not face this 
problem of moral bankruptcy confronted by an overwhelming power 
for evil. 

I am not trying to resurrect the theme of the poet as ‘ unacknow- 
ledged legislator,’ I am simply concerned that writing in Cambridge, 
which, after all, should be one of the most active nurseries for new 
English writing, should be looking for a direction. Of course we may 
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not expect too much ; perhaps one or two poets, one or two short-story 
writers each year, but if writing is to be more than a dilletante social 
asset, if, as well as entertaining, it is to say something about the 
conditions in which we live (and something more positive than 
uncommitted descriptions of violence and disorder) its stimulus may 
well come from the universities. Here especially we have the advan- 
tages of a closely-knit community which is, ideally, representative of 
the responsible sections of the country at large. Here, then, we have 
a testing-ground where writer and audience could be in direct contact 
with each other to argue out their common problems. Nothing is more 
stimulating and healthy than the constructive criticism of stories, 
poems, and articles by those that read them. It is only right that the 
reader should question and possibly answer back, which would be a 
welcome change from statements such as “I don’t understand modern 
poetry ” or, “ That sort of thing’s too intellectual for me, I’m afraid,” 
as also from the hyper-critical snarls of those who regard Cambridge 
writing as a finished product, something we can launch with praise 
onto the world to have it torpedoed with the same ferocity we should 
reserve for the established and presumably mature. The existence 
of two violently opposed camps in Cambridge criticism means that too 
much time is spent defining one’s position and arguing in the abstract 
about ‘standards,’ ‘communities’ and ‘culture,’ and too little in 
coatacting those people who are writing, and in criticising at an interim 
technical ievel, with the result that too much talent is stultified before 
it starts and produces tedious writing that will not noticeably offend, 
rather than movement in some direction—as a glance at ‘ Poetry from 
Cambridge, 1952-4’ will reveal. The quality of a response to 
experience to be conveyed in a piece of writing depends much 
on the intermediate stage after the first impulse to write and before 
the finished product, when one’s way of looking at the experience is 
argued in the heart and brain at once—and perhaps in the end 
betrayed for the sake of a slick phrase. Continual conmmonsense 
criticism cannot rewrite the story or poem but it can make the writer 
more aware of what is lacking in his work as communication before 
it is too late. 

In Cambridge there is as yet no forum where writer and reader can 
meet, consequently there is little or no non-‘professional’ criticism, 
and very little attempt by others to understand what is being written. 
One hopes that in the past year, due mainly to more intelligent editorial 
policies, there has been some greater realisation of what undergraduate 
writing is for, and what relevance it bears to the community that reads 
it, but ultimately it is only through continual reference back to the 
common experiences we attempt to recreate that any significant 
creation can be achieved. Only then can we expect writers to 
embody what ideas and aspirations there may still be in common, so 
that art can resume its proper function, not as a private game but as 
an expression of individual consciousness in society, and so, through 
the particular, an expression of society as a whole. 


CHRISTOPHER LEVENSON. 
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POETRY FROM CAMBRIDGE, 1952-4 (Fantasy Press, 5/-) 


Half the interest of any anthology is in what it leaves out, and it 
may be that Poetry from Cambridge is distinguished above all by 
some striking and provocative omission. Knowing almost nothing of 
the Cambridge literary scene, I can’t judge. But as it stands, the 
book is disappointing and rather dull. It contains a lot of dull wood, 
and the dominant note of its best poems, despite their bravado or 
poise, is one of uncertainty and diffidence. Only the negative 
emotions are voiced with much conviction, and a recurrent burden is 
that expressed by Richard Drain: What we most need to say eludes 
the voice. The inadequacy of speech is as permissable a theme for 
poetry as any other, but for obvious reasons a rather bleak one; 
similarly, one wishes that the poets here didn’t shy away so readily 
from the simple and straightforward. This is particularly the case in 
the love poems, where the general bias towards the complicated, witty, 
tough, and disillusioned tends to make them dwell on what one 
might call the purely strategic aspects of love—with the result that 
they all sound much more rakish and casual than they intend. 

Thom Gunn is the best known writer represented, and on his 
showing here emerges as the strongest personality. His success has 
caused resentment, and the line With little object other than panache 
might seem a gift to the hostile critic. But in fact none of his con- 
temporaries has his sense of the dramatic. Relying as he does on 
theatrical properties and attitudes, his danger is always one of 
degenerating into bluster, or appearing to say more than he does. 
In this respect there is only one completely satisfactory poem here, 
the moving and rhythmically very skilful Tamer and Hawk. 

All Richard Drain’s poems contain two or three good lines, but 
none of them succeeds as a whole—largely, I think, because his chosen 
method, the elaborately worked-out conceit, doesn’t really suit him. 
The arguments are too obviously contrived, and the transitions of 
thought in particular are very forced. Much of Geoffrey Strickland’s 
poetry I frankly can’t understand, but I will be rash enough to say 
that I don’t think it’s very good. Most of his tricks and mannerisms 
are borrowed from T. S. Eliot in a way that seems curiously dated; 
the little poem called Off Sloane Square, for example, is a perfect 
1920 museum piece, straight from the period when an obscure and 
private blow-off in Bloomsbury was thought to herald a revolution in 
sensibility. 

These three seem to be the most intelligent writers represented, but 
the best single poem is R. T. Jones’s adaptation from the Welsh, To a 
Nun, an attractive, well-written and wholly literary poem, F. S. Grubb’s 
one poem is too equivocal in intention to be satisfactory, but more 
than most of the pieces here it reads like the work of a man who might 
be capable of writing poetry. For the rest—well, most of us will prefer 
to read our Graves, Auden and Dylan Thomas in the original. 

JOHN GROSS 
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